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Toward One Governing Body 


EDITORIAL 


HE machinery of government in the man- 
cae of local affairs is always too 
complex, and the more complex it is the 
more costly it becomes. Some 
folk would say the city should 
have a dictator, but one man 
cannot do everything himself, 
even in a village; he certainly 
cannot do it in a large city or 
county. The work must be de- 
partmentalized. Each depart- 
ment must have an adequate 
staff; the largest percentage of 
the cost of city and county gov- 
ernment is for staff compensa- 
tion. In order that the various 
activities may be co-ordinated, a chief adminis- 
trative official is essential. The city manager in 
the United States has made good in that post. 
He is not a dictator, but is responsible to a 
policy-determining council and directs the ad- 
ministration of the city’s activities. The chief 
trouble in administration, however, arises from 
the fact that in the same area of local govern- 
ment there are many separate boards, commis- 
sions, townships, counties and other taxing 
bodies working independently of each other. 
The country which shows the world the finest 
examples of concentrated management of in- 
dustry and business—the United States—is the 
country which seems to suffer most from this 
elaboration and overlapping in city or county 
government. For example, in Michigan there 
are eighty-three counties, 1,269 townships, and 
6,878 rural school districts, or a total of 8,230 
separate units, not including cities. For the 
direction of the public affairs of these separate 
units the people of the state elect 43,902 offi- 
cials. 
An American city may have separate ward 
administration in such matters as highways, 
separate park boards, separate school boards, 





separate library committees, and so on. In 
the midst of it all may occasionally be seen a 
city manager whose work sparkles with effi- 
ciency. But “keep off the grass” 
is the injunction when he steps 
off the sidewalk under his con- 
trol to walk through a park not 
under his control, in order to 
reach a school which may have 
an unlimited right to call upon 
the public purse. The expendi- 
tures of all these separate boards 
may exceed the total amount 
spent by the regular city depart- 
ments—thus placing an arbi- 
trary limit upon the municipal 
services under the city manager’s direction. 
Practically every other country is moving 
in the right direction toward “one town, one 
governing body” and more study might be 
given this problem in the United States. Is 
there anything in American life which makes 
it necessary to have so many separate bodies 
with powers of management of public busi- 
ness? What makes a United States city or 
county put up with all these tax-spending bod- 
ies clothed with legal authority when one body 
in each city or county would do? This is the 
conundrum which puzzles European students 
of government and which must be solved by 
our friends in the United States before their 
local government services can be effectively 
administered at reduced costs. Moreover, sim- 
plification is necessary if for no other reason 
than to enable citizens to understand their 
governmental structure, to have confidence in 
it, and support it loyally——that is good gov 
ernment. 





ENGLAND 
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Editorial Comment 


Tax Dollar Mileage 

In this trying time when municipal expendi- 
tures must be reduced to meet a diminishing 
income, public administrators will do well to 
exercise adequate control over municipal pur- 
chasing. Any method which reduces the cost 
of commodities tends to increase the mileage 
of the tax dollar and it has been shown that 
centralized purchasing systems in operation 
in over 200 cities in the United States bring 
about an average saving of 10 to 15 per cent. 
The price buyer, however, is not always the 
best buyer; the quality of the commodity and 
its performance record must be considered. 
Without a more reliable measuring stick than 
that of price reductions it is difficult for the 
executive to know how effectively the pur- 
chasing department is operating. The compu- 
tation of the percentage cost index and the 
analysis of departmental expense on the basis 
of certain work criteria is a plan suggested by 
Russell Forbes in an article in this issue as 
one that should enable the executive to com- 
pare the efficiency of the purchasing organi- 
zation from one period to another. Municipal 
executives also will be interested in the several 
articles dealing with control over municipal 
purchasing which appear in the administrative 
problem section of this issue. 


Prevention vs. Cure 

Municipal governments were largely to 
blame for the huge fire losses in the United 
States last year, amounting to nearly five hun- 
dred million dollars or forty million dollars in 
excess of the previous year. National Fire 
Prevention Week beginning October 4 pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for public ad- 
ministrators to concentrate on the problem of 
reducing fire losses. Clean-up campaigns, po- 
lice drives against violators of fire ordinances, 
and special publicity are helpful, but perma- 
nent improvements of the city’s defenses 
against fire should be given most attention. 
The personnel of the fire department should be 
properly equipped and trained to prevent fires 
as well as to fight them; the inspection work 
of the prevention bureau should be handled 
by capable, trained men; there should be regu- 
lar fire prevention instruction in the schools: 


and the city ordinances relating to fire pre- 
vention should be revised if necessary. A good 
way to attack the problem would be to make 
a thorough survey of the fire hazards and the 
methods of preventing and combating fires. 
Suggestions along this line are offered in an 
article by Horatio Bond in this issue. 


This Month’s Contributors 

ARTHUR COoLLINS—One-time chief finan- 
cial officer, City of Birmingham, England; 
past-president, British Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers; member of the council, Institute 
of Public Administration, and associated with 
other professional bodies; for several years 
past a consultant in public management. 

RusseEL_t Forsnes—Ph. D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929; research secretary, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 1923-26; 
and at present, associate professor of govern- 
ment, New York University; director, Muni- 
cipal Administration Service; secretary-treas- 
urer, Governmental Research Association; sec- 
retary, National Municipal League; and con- 
sultant on governmental purchasing, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. Author of 
Governmental Purchasing (1929) and of nu- 
merous magazine articles. 

Fritz Morstein Marx—aAttended Uni- 
versities of Freiburg, Munich, and Hamburg, 
receiving the degree of doctor of jurisprudence 
from the latter: ex-officio councillor on the 
administrative committee of the Federal Labor 
Exchange in Hamburg; lecturer in the admin- 
istrative academy in Hamburg; author of a 
number of books and articles including a 
treatise on the British civil service. 

Horatio Bonp—As an engineer with the 
National Fire Protection Association he has 
studied fire conditions in approximately 150 
cities; co-author with Miller McClintock of 
a report on the Boston Fire Problem. 

Next Month 

Soon after this issue comes from the press 
the eighteenth annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association will 
convene at Louisville, Kentucky. The No- 
vember issue will carry a résumé of the prin- 
cipal papers and addresses and a signed edi- 
torial by the newly elected president. 
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Measuring the Efficiency of a Governmental 
Purchasing Department’ 


By RUSSELL FORBES 


retary- lreasurer, Governmental 


T is now quite generally conceded that cen- 

tralized purchasing reduces the cost of 

supplies, materials, and equipment and 
that the operation of a purchasing department 
is necessary to secure the maximum efficiency 
and economy in government. But to prove 
it? There’s the rub! 

To demonstrate what a purchasing depart- 
ment for a private corporation saves from year 
to year in dollars and cents and in increased 
efficiency of production is difficult enough to 
tax the ingenuity of any expert. It is even 
more difficult in government. The quest for a 
measuring stick is unending and practically 
every governmental purchasing agent attempts 
to prove the worth of his organization through 
the use of one of several prevailing plans. 


PRICE REDUCTION AS A CRITERION 


The most common claim to efficieacy is 
based on price reduction, by showing that the 
central purchasing organization pays lower 
prices than would be paid by the using depart- 
ments if buying independently. This method 
can be most effectively used during the first 
year of operation of a central purchasing of- 
fice by comparing the prices paid with those 
paid the preceding year by the individual de- 
partments buying separately.” To be authori- 
tative, such figures must be adjusted to price 
trends and the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar in its yearly fluctuation. A second method 


[his rticle 1 | ed n an address delivered 
in June, 1931, before the Public Administration 


Group of | \ngele California, headed by 
Harold A. St . director of research for the 
Californi Taxpayers’ Association. The writer 
gratefull ch vledges his indebtedness to thi 

up of experts in municipal administration for 

e helpful su made in the discussion 
following hi dd il for their examination 
and criticis1 unuscript before its pub 


lication. H. E. Russe 


ll, purchasing agent of Los 

\ngeles County and A. E. Stockburger, city man 

iger of Alhambra, California, carefully studied 

he manuscript and offered several helpful changes 

Savin f pe are cited in the writer’s 
ook, Governmental Purchasing, pp. 305-310 


Research Association, New York City 


is to chart the prevailing market price trends 
as compared with the trend of prices paid for 
staple commodities through the central pur- 
chasing office. This method is being followed 
very effectively by the purchasing department 
of Detroit and Los Angeles County.* A third 
method, used regularly in the annual report 
of the city purchasing agent of Cincinnati, is 
to show the average per cent increase or de- 
crease in prices paid for staple commodities 
from year to year. But this method, like the 
first cited above, requires correlation with the 
market price trends to be authoritative and 
convincing. The fourth plan is to cite as a 
saving the price differential between the high 
and low bids received on each order or con- 
tract, on the theory that the pooling of the 
government's requirements into a bulk order is 
responsible for the lower quotation. But it 
does not follow that without a central purchas- 
ing department the highest price would have 
been received or accepted by the individual 
buying department, nor is it inevitable that 
the larger order always brings the lowest price 
regardless of market conditions. 

Any claim to efficiency based solely on 
price reduction is open to serious criticism and 
is unconvincing when applied to purchasing 
for government. The price buyer is not always 
the best buyer. More important than the price 
of the commodity are its quality and its per- 
formance record. The highly competitive na- 
ture of private business introduces a factor 
which is wanting in government and which 
makes price reduction a more valid criterion 
to efficiency in private purchasing. If the qual- 
ity of the article purchased for fabrication or 
resale by a private corporation is inferior, the 
profits of the corporation will shrink and dis- 
appear. Consequently, it is assumed that the 
private purchasing agent will secure the 





\ specimen of such comparative price charts 
s used in Los Angeles County is reprinted in the 
writer's article in the 1931 issue of The Municipal 


Index, page 167 
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proper quality; that is his accepted function, 
and if he fails very often his position will be 
in jeopardy. The private purchasing agent, 
then, must prove his worth by securing the 
lowest possible price, the quality being a more 
or less constant factor. On the other hand, 
government is a non-competitive business with 
service as almost its only product. With the 
exception of a few governmental activities such 
as the construction of streets, buildings and 
other public works, it is impossible to measure 
the quality of the commodities purchased by 
the performance record of the finished prod- 
uct. It is well-nigh impossible, for example, 
to prove that the criminal escaped or the build- 
ing burned because the automotive equipment 
was inferior or the gasoline and oil furnished 
through the central purchasing department 
were defective in performance. For these rea- 
sons, the writer believes that the governmental 
purchasing agent in quest of a measuring stick 
to justify his existence cannot rest his case on 
instances of price reduction alone. 


PERCENTAGE Cost INDEX 


Perhaps the most convincing plan for meas- 
uring the work of a purchasing department of 
a private corporation was recently prepared 
by Donald G. Clark, purchasing agent for 
Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company 
of Providence, Rhode Island, as a prize-win- 
ning paper in a contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents and 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants.* Mr. Clark proposes that the work of 
the purchasing department for any given pe- 
riod should be reduced to a Master Cost Sheet 
on which would be entered, as debits: (1) the 
prices paid for basic commodities in excess of 
the average market prices prevailing for the 
period; (2) the departmental expense for sal- 
aries and overhead, including the excess trans- 
portation charges over the cheapest way as a 
penalty for inefficiency of the traffic clerk; (3) 
departmental deficiency composed of the fol- 
lowing factors: (a) losses and errors through 
use of wrong specifications, mistakes in typing 
purchase orders and goods lost in the pur- 
chasing department, () the expense of re- 
turning and exchanging goods incorrectly or- 





#Mr. Clark’s paper was reprinted in The Pur- 
chasing Agent, July, 1931, pp. 622 ff. 
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dered, and (c) the cost of delays in receiving 
goods, by which the purchasing department is 
debited for the overhead cost of issuing each 
such order; and (4) the total expense of stor- 
ing goods awaiting use. On the other side of 
the ledger sheet, the purchasing department 
should be credited: (1) with the savings made 
by purchasing basic commodities below the 
average market prices prevailing for the pe- 
riod, and (2) with the revenue from sales of 
salvaged goods. The total of such credits de- 
ducted from the total debits gives the net cost 
of purchasing. The percentage cost of pur- 
chasing is then obtained by dividing the net 
purchasing cost by the total purchases for the 
period. The fluctuation of this percentage cost 
makes possible a comparison of the efficiency 
of the purchasing organization from one period 
to another. 
In summary form, the Master Cost Sheet 
would be set up somewhat as follows: 
DEBITS CREDITS 
1. Prices paid in excess 1.Savings on average 
of average market market prices 
prices 2. Revenues from sal 
2. Departmental over 
head expenses 
3. Departmental defi 
ciency PERCENTAGE Cost INDEX 
(a) Losses and errors Net cost of purchasing 
(b) Returned goods equals total debits minus 
(c) Cost of delay in total credits. Percent 
receiving goods 


vage sales 
Total Credits 


age cost equals net cost 


(d) Storage overhead of purchasing divided 
cost by total purchases for 
Total Debits period 


This admirable plan can be taken over and 
applied with certain modification to a gov- 
ernmental purchasing office. The percentage 
cost of purchasing is probably the most reli- 
able measuring stick which we can now use. 
But it cannot be accepted in government with- 
out a number of clarifying and supporting in- 
dices. The variable nature of the government’s 
work program may this year tend to decrease 
the percentage cost index and may next year 
increase it, without any lessening in the effi- 
ciency of operation of the purchasing office. 
At the present time, most governments are 
greatly increasing their public works activi- 
ties as a means for relieving unemployment. 
If the government constructs its public works 
by day labor, the purchasing department may 
buy all the construction materials, thus great- 
ly increasing the size of its contracts in such 
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commodity lines and correspondingly increas- 
ing the total volume of purchases for the year. 
The overhead cost of arranging and issuing 
large contracts is little if any more than the 
cost of a smaller contract. But the percentage 
cost index will be lowered for the period. Next 
year the volume of purchases 
may be reduced through a les- 
sening of public works activi- 
ties and the percentage cost in- 
dex may be increased through 
no fault in purchasing admini- 
stration. 

On account of the varied na- 
ture of the responsibility of the 
purchasing office, it is unfair to 
use the percentage cost index 
for comparing one government 
with another. Its chief value 
is for comparing the efficiency of 
a single purchasing office from 
year to year 

The item of departmental expense should 
also be subject to most careful analysis as to 
volume ef work performed, in measuring the 
efficiency of a governmental purchasing of- 
fice. Here again government differs from pri- 
vate business in several respects. Even the 
best administered government is not entirely 
free from the pressure of the spoilsman to 
create jobs and to staff the operating de- 
partments with unqualified employees. The 
quality and volume of work produced by the 
individual employee is likely to be lower than 
in the purchasing office of a private corporation 
where appointment, promotion, and salaries 
are based on results instead of on partisan- 
ship and nepotism. The mayor, manager, or 
department head who is responsible for the 
results of the purchasing office and to whom 
the purchasing agent reports should insist that 
the item of departmental expense be supported 
by data showing the volume and character of 
the work performed. 

SUGGESTED CRITERIA OF WoRK EFFICIENCY 

The writer believes that the following data 
should constitute the criteria by which the 
chief executive should appraise the work of 
the purchasing office to determine whether the 
purchasing cost index indicates the maximum 
efficiency in administration: 

1. The number of purchase orders and 
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contracts. This figure should be kept at the 
minimum and should tend to decrease. The 
overhead cost of issuing each order and con- 
tract averages over one dollar in most govern- 
ments. Besides, each order involves a consid- 
erable amount of additional paper work in 
checking delivery reports, check- 
ing invoices, and preparing 
vouchers. The entire transac- 
tion involved in each order has 
been estimated to cost a total 
of five dollars for clerical work 
in the federal government and 
approximately that figure in 
other governments. 

A reduction in the volume of 
orders and contracts, therefore, 
means an indirect saving 
through reduction in the cler- 
ical force required in the pur- 
chasing and accounting offices. 
More important still, the num- 
ber of orders and contracts reveals the extent 
to which the requirements of the several using 
agencies have been consolidated into bulk or- 
ders. Some so-called central purchasing sys- 
tems make practically no reduction in the total 
number of purchases over the number made 
under the decentralized system, but merely 
result in having all purchases clear through 
one office. Obviously centralized purchasing 
misses the mark in such cases. It is extremely 
difficult to consolidate the needs of the sev- 
eral using branches without the adoption of 
standards by which the variety of brands,, 
qualities, sizes and grades is reduced to the 
minimum. 


FORBES 


The number of orders and contracts issued 
is, then, an index to the degree of standard- 
ization which has been effected. Naturally, 
the volume of orders and contracts is closely 
linked up with the government’s work pro- 
gram. If it be a period of extraordinary ex- 
penditures for improvement projects, the num- 
ber of purchases may perforce increase. But 
the executive to whom the purchasing agent 
reports should scrutinize this figure very care- 
fully and should insist that it be kept at the 
very minimum. The number of purchases 
should tend to decrease unless the govern- 
ment’s work program is rapidly expanding. 


2. The average amount of each order and 
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contract. This figure should tend to increase. 
An increase in the average amount of each or- 
der and contract is a natural corollary of the 
first criterion. If the number of orders and 
contracts is decreased and held to the mini- 
mum, and if a program of standardization is 
carried out, the average expenditure involved 
in each purchase should be increased. This 
result also has a very important relationship 
to the reduction of unit costs of the commodi- 
ties through bulk buying. 

3. Number of regular and emergency req- 
uisitions. This figure should tend to decrease. 
Each requisition requires separate handling 
and involves a considerable amount of paper 
work. Each emergency requisition is likely 
to necessitate a separate purchase transaction, 
unless perchance more than one such requisi- 
tion for the same commodity should be re- 
ceived from different sources at the same time. 
The purchasing agent should have authority 
and should be required to anticipate the gov- 
ernment’s needs by securing requisitions for 
as long a future period as the market condi- 
tions justify, to consolidate the separate re- 
quirements into bulk purchases, and to obviate 
emergency requisitions by having an adequate 
supply on hand or under contract for prompt 
delivery. If the individual using departments 
will not co-operate with the purchasing agent 
by anticipating and reporting their require- 
ments to avoid emergency purchases, the man- 
ager or other chief executive will be informed 
by a careful study of the number of requisi- 
tions and can remove the cause by executive 
order. 

4. Number of emergency orders. This fig- 
ure also should tend to decrease, since it is 
directly connected with the third criterion. It 
is of course impossible entirely to eliminate the 
emergency purchase, for real emergencies will 
arise in the best ordered organization. Such 
orders should, however, be confined to real 
emergencies, whether they are placed directly 
by the using department or whether they clear 
through the purchasing office. An emergency 
purchase requires prompt action and purchase 
without competition; consequently, the gov- 
ernment may have to pay retail prices. A study 
of the trend of emergency purchases enables 
the chief executive to check up on the policy 
of the purchasing agent and to compel co- 
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operation from recalcitrant department heads 
by executive order. Such study may show that 
the majority of emergency orders result from 
failure of the using departments to anticipate 
their requirements. 

5. Average number of competitive bids per 
order of contract. This figure should tend to 
increase. The importance of this criterion can- 
not be overemphasized, for the extent of com- 
petition has a most vital bearing on the prices 
paid. Regardless of the legal requirements, 
the purchasing agent should not be permitted 
to rely solely on newspaper advertisements 
for securing competitive bids, but should be 
required to solicit bids through bulletin board 
notices and direct requests to prospective 
vendors by telephone and mail. Widespread 
competition is not always possible, for on pat- 
ented or proprietary articles the possible com- 
petition may be very limited or indeed may be 
restricted to a single source of supply; nor 
can the extent of competition be increased 
indefinitely from year to year. Nevertheless, 
the manager or other chief executive should 
not award a merit badge to the purchasing 
agent until he is convinced that the maximum 
competition has been secured on every pur- 
chase order and contract by every known 
means of solicitation. 

6. Stores control. In some governments a 
central storage system would be a luxury and 
an extravagance. In other governments geo- 
graphical factors and other circumstances 
make it advisable to delegate the responsibility 
for storage to the separate using branches. If 
a central storage system be maintained under 
the supervision of the purchasing agent, the 
annual stores turnover should tend to increase, 
indicating that the investment in stores is held 
to the minimum and only quickly moving com- 
modities are kept in stock. In some govern- 
ments the turnover period is ninety days so 
that the average stores inventory is one-fourth 
of the total value of goods issued from stores 
per annum. In other governments the stock 
in stores turns over eight to ten times per 
year which is not too frequently for smooth- 
ness of administration. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that too frequent turnover of 
stock may indicate a lack of storage facilities 
and the consequent purchase of stock in small 
quantities. 
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The value of dead goods which must be sal- 
vaged from stores should tend to decrease, in- 
dicating that the purchasing agent has studied 
consumption trends to avoid overstocking and 
consequent loss through spoilage and obsoles- 
cence, that he has avoided placing in stores 
those commodities which are seldom used, and 
that he has prevented the using agencies from 
changing qualities or brands of commodities 
used until the stock of the former quality or 
brand is consumed. 

The difference between inventory value and 
purchase costs of goods in stores should be kept 
at the minimum and should tend to decrease. 
A slight shrinkage is perhaps unavoidable be- 
cause of the danger of loss through deteriora- 
tion or theft; but such shrinkage should not 
exceed two per cent, and if possible should be 
not more than one per cent, of the total value 
of stock handled during a given period. 

7. The value of goods salvaged or trans- 
ferred between departments. The purchasing 
agent should be given authority and should be 
required to transfer any supplies, materials 
and equipment no longer needed by the hold- 
ing department but usable by another de- 
partment. His should also be the responsibil- 
ity for disposing of any commodity which has 
become of no use to any department. To dis- 
charge this function, the purchasing agent 
should have knowledge at all times of the loca- 
tion of surplus goods, and should be contin- 
ually on the watch for opportunities to make 
transfers instead of purchasing new commodi- 
ties and to return to the treasury through sales 
some portion of the purchase price of those 
articles which have outlived their usefulness. 
The report to the chief executive should give 
that official a clue to the zeal with which the 
purchasing agent is performing this phase of 
his work. 

8. The adoption, revision, and enforce- 
ment of standard specifications. Although the 
manager or other chief executive should be a 
party to the standardization program, the 
purchasing agent should assume the initiative 
in carrying it out. It is not feasible or possible 
to purchase by written specification every com- 
modity used by a government; nor is it pos- 
sible to prepare and adopt all the practicable 
written specifications in any given year. But 
the record of the purchasing department should 
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show a steady increase in the number of arti- 
cles which are purchased on definite specifi- 
cations as a substitute for purchase by trade 
names or verbal or indefinite written descrip- 
tions. Written specifications are essential to 
standardization and the advantages of their 
use are many and self-evident. No purchas- 
ing agent can achieve his real function unless 
he puts forth a constant and consistent ef- 
fort to prepare and use commodity specifica- 
tions and to keep them up to date by frequent 
revision. This phase of his work should be 
fully covered in his annual report to the chief 
executive. 

9. The trend in volume of work from 
month to month. The annual report of the 
purchasing department should show the vol- 
ume of work in each of the eight phases dis- 
cussed above for each month of the year. In 
many purchasing departments the work 
reaches a peak several times per year and the 
staff is either overworked at such periods or 
is large enough to handle the peak load with- 
out overexertion. In the latter event the staff 
can rest on its oars during the quiet periods. 
The volume of work should be kept at a steady 
flow by leveling out the peaks, thus enabling 
the minimum personnel to perform the maxi- 
mum work and keeping down the departmental 
overhead. If the government operates on a 
system of executive allotments of appropria- 
tions, the chief executive can bring about this 
result by preventing a flood of requisitions and 
purchases at any period of the year. The re- 
port of the purchasing agent should be an in- 
valuable aid to the executive in administering 
the allotment system. 

Some purchasing officials who are respon- 
sible for inspection may believe that the num; 
ber of deliveries rejected as not in accordance 
with specifications should be counted as a cri- 
terion of efficiency. If such number be low, 
it may indicate a laxity in inspection; if it be 
high, it may indicate that the purchasing de- 
partment has fallen down in the exercise of its 
discretion for selecting “responsible” bidders. 
The writer believes, therefore, that rejections 
of deliveries is not a valid criterion, although 
they should be fully covered in the annual 
report. 

The total saving on cash discounts is also 
sometimes cited as proof of efficiency in the 
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purchasing office. The accounting office is in- 
variably required, and the receiving depart- 
ment is often required to check invoices in 
addition to their examination in the purchas- 
ing office. The purchasing official cannot claim 
sole credit for the savings on cash discounts. 
Nevertheless his office should do its part to 
hasten its examination of invoices and he 
should show, in his report to the chief execu- 
tive, the average time consumed in checking 
an invoice, the total number of invoices 
checked, and the percentage which were 
cleared within the discount period. Such in- 
formation will enable the executive to locate 
the source and causes of delay and by their 
elimination to increase the savings on cash 
discounts. 
Way Do Ir? 


To some executives, the computation of the 
percentage cost index and the analysis of de- 
partmental expense on the basis of the work 
criteria given above may seem so complicated 
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that they will seriously question whether the 
end justifies the means. But any executive 
who fully appreciates the relationship of effi- 
cient purchasing to economy in administration 
will agree to the need for and the importance 
of measuring the work of the purchasing office. 
Efficiency in purchasing is a means for in- 
creasing the mileage of the tax dollar, since 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the total expenditures 
in the average government go for supplies, 
materials, and equipment. Without some meas- 
uring stick it is difficult for the executive to 
know for certain whether the purchasing de- 
partment is saving or wasting the public funds. 
Equally important, measurement standards 
enable the purchasing agent to substitute facts 
for guesswork in reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of his office, furnish him with the means 
for comparing one year’s work with the work 
of preceding years as an incentive to better- 
ment, and give him a vision of the require- 
ments and potentialities of his position. 


Training Municipal Officials in Germany 
After Entry into the Service 


By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX 


LD 


Divisional Chief, State Public Welfare Department, Hamburg, Gern 


NLIKE the situation in England where 
[ | in local government a rather large per- 

centage of office-holders still get their 
jobs by a more or less elaborate system of polit- 
ical patronage, the German municipal service 
is, in the composition, the training, and the eth- 
ics of its personnel, scarcely to any measurable 
extent distinct from the national or state serv- 
ices. It is significant that Beamtentum, i. e., 
civil service, is in the German language a 
term that covers the entire body of national, 
state, and local officials while the same tech- 
nical concept in its customary sense does not 
include for the citizen of Great Britain the 
great army of local bureaucrats—bureau- 
cracy in this context meaning nothing but the 
synonym of public officialdom as a political 
institution, as the great German political 
scientist, Max Weber, has used it in his epoch- 


making treatises, entirely free from that occa- 
sional by-taste of sublime contempt, rash crit- 
icism, and whole-hearted disgust, symbolized 
perhaps in the purest style in the mental atti- 
tude of Lord Hewart of Bury, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, who, a second St. George, 
is fighting a dramatic battle against the bu- 
reaucratic dragon in his Philippica entitled 
New Despotism. 


THE SPIRIT OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 


It is not only the uniformity of classifica- 
tions, salary, and pension schemes that has 
attached to the local service in Germany some- 
thing like the sense of a “national integra- 
tion’ as pointed out by Herman Finer in the 
September issue of PuBLIc MANAGEMENT. 
This uniformity rather is the consequence of 
the fact that German local government, at the 
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threshold of the modern “social state” which 
—with the permanent extension of govern- 
mental activities—made the problem of ob- 
taining an efficient personnel for handling the 
increasing bulk of local problems a very ur- 
gent one, had but one fascinating prototype 
to look upon: the Prussian and, 
later, the national civil service. 
Both services were in such gen- 
eral esteem—in the southern 
part of Germany, Bavaria took 
the role of Prussia—that pro- 
gressive mayors or civic reform 
groups, when breaking the 
ground for what is known to- 
day as the local service, were 
more than willing to sacrifice 
their municipal autonomy to 
try “for a while” different orig- 
inal devices by simply imitat- 
ing national, Prussian, or Ba- 
varian institutions in their fun- 
damentals. In other words, the municipal serv- 
ice grew up organically as an offspring of 
those great principles and traditions which, 
since the early beginnings of professional pub- 
lic service in the absolute monarchy, are in- 
terwoven in the history of modern German 
administration. 
UNIFORM STRUCTURE OF LocAL GOVERNMENT 
The process of developing a local bureau- 
cracy along nearly uniform lines was facili- 
tated by the rather uniform structure of local 
government in Germany as compared with the 
somewhat accidental creation of local admin- 
istrative units in the last century of British 
history. Just in the same way as the word 
Gemeinde in German administrative terminol- 
ogy comprises big cities, townships, villages, 
etc., German administrative law uses this gen- 
eral conception to indicate a public body en- 
dowed with local autonomy. Perhaps I had 
better say local sovereignty in order to ex- 
press clearly that this kind of inherent auton- 
omy is guaranteed by the constitution of the 
German commonwealth to any Gemeinde, 
qualified rather than limited by state super- 
vision based on state statutes. A municipality 
therefore, is, as a rule, entitled to organize and 
maintain any kind of communal establish- 
ments for the “local good” within the general 
law of the land; it has not to face the trouble 
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to lobby some enabling act through the legis- 
lature which, as everybody knows, would take 
time and cost money, and often proves not to 
be available even for hard cash, despite much 
political manipulation. In this respect, again, 
German-Austrian practices differ fundamen- 
tally from British—and, by the 
way, also from French—local 
government. It is evident that 
social consciousness and social 
pressure of public opinion in a 
highly industrialized country 
like Germany could stimulate 
local government much more 
easily to keep up with the gen- 
eral tendency of increasing de- 
mand for governmental activity 
than without the existence of 
that vast amount of local free- 
dom of action which character- 
Marx izes municipal autonomy. Fur- 

thermore, the elastic but com- 
prehensive form of German local government 
diminished the desire and eliminated the ne- 
cessity to originate separate sets of administra- 
tive bodies for this or that new task which had 
so destructive results in England. 

As a matter of fact, while doubtless the 
German municipalities are at present finan- 
cially overburdened and, therefore, have to 
struggle through disastrous conditions, the 
scope of communal tasks and the administra- 
tive set-up differ but in irrelevant details from 
one German municipality to the other one. 
This situation, of course, reflects directly upon 
the personnel in German local government, 
furthering a desirable amount of structural 
unity of the legal and mental status of local 
officials. And the well-known “roof organiza- 
tions” of German municipalities,’, e. g., the 
Assembly of German Cities (Deutscher Stad- 
tetag) and the National Union of Towns 
(Reichsstddtebund) are striving for the same 
goal. Thus in 1926 the Assembly of Prussian 
Cities (Preussischer Stadtetag) outlined prin- 
ciples for the training of loca’ officials who are 
without university education. 


2 


1 See f further information Charles E. Mer 


m in Pusrtic MANAGEMENT, April, 1931, pp 
125ff; Fritz Morstein Marx in State Government, 
May, 1931, pp. 11ff 
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THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION CONSOLIDATES 

Civil service has been so much one of the 
outstanding factors of public life in pre-war 
Germany that it is not without interest to re- 
call how those political leaders of the nation 
who, in 1919, had to frame a new national 
constitution on the ruins of monarchy, re- 
acted on this point. To anticipate the answer 
on the question: they left every stone of the 
gigantic building in its place, removing only 
the obsolete imperial emblems, and they had a 
good reason for doing so because the German 
civil service had proved to be able to survive 
even the break-down of throne and sceptre 
without any harm, thus representing, besides 
the common sense of the citizenry, one of the 
few intact national assets which the young re- 
public inherited from the past to start with 
into a cloudy future. In fact, the German pub- 
lic service recruiting itself from the various 
social classes on the basis of thorough pro- 
fessional training and comprehending even in 
the leading offices men of very different politi- 
cal gospel—excluding only pronounced social- 
ism—had already been long before the great 
war a more democratic than monarchic insti- 
tution. This institution was inseparable from 
the nation itself. It is, therefore, not aston- 
ishing that the Weimar constitution of August 
11, 1919, in its “bill of rights” deals with the 
national, state, and local civil services as a 
unity (articles 128-31) promulgating the ‘“gen- 
eral law” of the entire public service in one 
brief code. Article 128 lays stress on a demo- 
cratic form of recruitment; it reads: ‘All citi- 
zens without distinction are eligible for pub- 
lic office in accordance with the laws and ac- 
cording to their ability and services.’ And 
article 130 contains two not less important 
principles; it proclaims: “The civil servants 
are servants of the whole community, not of a 
party. . . Freedom of political opinion and of 
association are assured to all civil servants.” 

The interest of the whole nation not only in 
the federal, but also in the state and local civil 
services is distinctly manifested in article 10 
which entitles the Reich to prescribe by fed- 
eral statute fundamental principles concerning 
the civil service of “all public bodies.” On the 
other hand, every civil servant, federal, state, 
or local, is to be sworn upon the national con- 
stitution (article 176)—a provision complet- 
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ing the picture of what might be called a “na- 
tional integration.’ Twenty years ago as well 
as today it is still true: “The civil service 
represents the most traditional aspect of Ger- 
man political life.’ 


THE INSTITUTION TRAINS ITSEL! 


In the memoirs of President von Hinden- 
burg who, in the mind of many of his compa- 
triots, symbolizes the mental unity of German 
past and German future, at a not very conspic- 
uous place the reader finds a plain and simple 
statement: “The decisive factor in my life 
and actions,” the old soldier remarks, “‘was not 
a desire for any applause from the world. It 
was rather my own convictions, a sense of 
duty, and my own conscience which have 
guided me throughout my life.” Plain and 
simple though this statement is, | am sure one 
would hear nearly the same words, if it were 
possible to make all the silent men in public 
office speak about their conception of service. 
While the statement would perhaps sound ei- 
ther arrogant or ridiculously theatrical in the 
mouth of some enthusiastic layman, it has 
quite a different coinage in the mouth of an 
administrator who has received a_ technical 
training before entering the service and who, 
moreover, “knows his stuff’ through years of 
experience as well. This experience is daily 
utilized as administrative routine which em- 
braces and penetrates every newcomer who, in 
the beginning, brings nothing with himself but 
a theoretical background that has stood the 
test in rigid civil service examinations. Thus 
the service continuously trains itself—not al- 
lowing anybody to rest on the laurels of pre- 
vious examination glory. On the other hand, 
even the gray-haired “old man” in public office 
has to use the office library and to look through 
the huge bulks of technical magazine infor- 
mation permanently floating into the office 
in order not to lose connection with the outer 
world and not to become a man who “does not 
count.” Since the municipal service is but an 
inherent part of public service as a whole, all 
this applies as much to local as to national 
and state officials. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ACADEMIES 

Technical training as a requirement for 
practically any administrative oifice, routine 
vrowing steadily up as a result of permanence 
of tenure, and strength of administrative tra- 
ditions make the problem of post-entry train- 
ing of municipal officials a less urgent one in 
Germany. And yet there are numerous insti- 
tutions which offer the civil servant additional 
theoretical education as, for instance, local po- 
lice schools, social service schools, administra- 
tive schools (Verwaltungsschulen), partly 
sponsored also by the federation of German 
civil service trade unions, the Deutscher 
Beamtenbund (DBB), which includes accord- 
ing to section 3 of its constitution also local 
officials. Periodical publications as the “Beam- 
tenhochschule” aim at the same goal as well as 
lectures and “sightseeing trips” for officials 
through the different divisions of the total 
municipal machinery, organized by special ad- 
ministrative departments. Of special impor- 
tance in this respect are the new administra- 
tive academies (Verwaltungsakademien) 
which, cum grano salis, can perhaps be com- 
pared to the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion in London, founded in 1923, or the School 
of Public Administration founded in 1929 at 
the University of Southern California. They 
owe their existence mainly to the constructive 
efforts of the civil service itself, and are auton- 
omous establishments united in a National 
Federation of German Administrative Aca- 
demies which guarantees a uniform educa- 
tional set-up in the different localities. 

What is the program of these post-war foun- 
dations? To quote the president of the Berlin 
academy which was founded in 1919: “The 
purpose of the administrative academy is to 
continue the general and expert training of 
civil servants.” Primary aims are, therefore: 
“(1) To give a comprehensive education to 
those civil servants who have not received a 
university training but who possess an expert 
knowledge acquired by practical work and ex- 
perience and thus to qualify them for the in- 
creased demands of the new order, to enable 
them to fulfil bigger tasks independently and 
to rise in the service: (2) To offer civil serv- 
ants with a university training the opportunity 
for increasing their expert knowledge; (3) To 


round out the general education of the civil 
servants, particularly concerning civic, eco- 
nomic, and social problems.” 

To live up to these far-reaching principles, 
the Berlin academy offers lectures and courses 
on political science and economics, law, interna- 
tional relations, history and politics, banking, 
and municipal, social welfare, railroad, postal, 
and telegraph administration, and so on. The 
teaching staff consists of university professors 
and outstanding administrators in the national, 
state, and local civil service. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ACADEMIES 

If | compare my teaching experience with 
university graduate students with that in the 
administrative academy in Hamburg I must 
say that it is inspiring for both lecturer and 
audience to speak to men for whom public 
administration is not a theoretical concept but 
a familiar profession. And I am certain that 
there is real need in the civil service for daily 
exchange of information and for freshening 
up theoretical knowledge that sometimes has 
been buried under the dust of office files. It is, 
however, an open question to what an extent 
the administrative academies will succeed, as 
years pass, to meet this need; they are still 
an establishment “on trial.” And the attitude 
not only of many a man in the higher civil 
service but also of middle class civil servants 
toward the academies is still reserved. An in- 
dustrious but not very genial or efficient ant 
in the middle class might, for instance, attend 
the academy in the hope that one day the 
academy certificate will be indispensable in the 
case of promotion—even into the higher serv- 
ice. This ‘‘academist,” of course, will be looked 
upon by his superiors and his more efficient 
colleagues with slight contempt. There are 
more problems of this kind which doubtless in- 
fluence the just evaluation of the useful serv- 
ice rendered by the administrative academies 
to the nation in the last decade. But they are 
inseparably connected with the conditions un- 
der which the German civil service has grown 
up. I think, therefore, that for a foreign coun- 
try, like the United States, the new German ex- 
periment will be of high interest to those inde- 
fatigable men and women who are determined 
to lead American municipal administration 
“out of the mud.” 








Reducing Fire Losses and Costs 


By HORATIO BOND 


Engineer, National Fire Protection Association, Boston 


N a study of municipal fire losses and fire 
| department costs made a few years ago, it 

was demonstrated that there was no cor- 
relation between the amount spent by the fire 
department and the city’s fire losses.’ This 
conclusion verified by actual experience im- 
plies that most cities are not getting their 
money’s worth in what they spend for fire 
control, and nearly 10 per cent of the budget 
of the average city is expended on account of 
its fires, according to the United States Census 
Bureau. To this annual cost to our cities of 
some $500,000,000 must be added the cost of 
fire insurance which is estimated at one bil- 
lion dollars a year, making a total cost of 
$1,500,000,000, not including the loss of about 
ten thousand lives annually. 

For many years the idea that fire was an 
act of God obscured the possibility of dealing 
intelligently with fires. Today the equally ludi- 
crous notion that fires are solely a problem of 
the insurance companies obscures the possibili- 
ties of analyzing fires and isolating their causes 
just as we have learned to isolate and control 
the germs of disease. The idea of fire as a 
capricious element persists and discourages 
organized attack upon it. 

Few cities have carefully scrutinized their 
fire control machinery to see whether money is 
being spent in the direction likely to bring the 
greatest return in reduction of fires and losses. 
Suppose a city is planning a new fire station. 
Will it occur to the city authorities in deciding 
on its location to make a spot map of fires, 
refer to the city plan studies as to the direction 
and kind of the city’s growth, and analyze traf- 
fic conditions in detail? In most cities it will 
be placed in the ward whose councilman makes 
the most noise and in some cities fire stations 
have been located without even consulting the 
fire chief. 

What a city has in burnable values and haz- 
ards determines the character of its problem 
in the first place. There is nothing about this 


tSee Clarence E. Ridley, Measuring Municipal 
Government. New York: Municipal Administra 
tion Service, 1927, pp. 13-22. 


which cannot be analyzed. The type of build- 
ing construction, hazards of industries, and 
other occupancies can all be determined with 
adequate accuracy. 

Fire protection is the second factor. Com- 
bustible building construction and industrial 
and mercantile hazards need strong water sup- 
plies and good fire departments. The exact 
form and details of protection offer a tre- 
mendous field for study, in order that the pro- 
tection purchased may be in every case the 
best for the particular condition. For example, 
the possibilities of automatic sprinklers for the 
protection of buildings of a hazardous char- 
acter have only begun to be appreciated by the 
public generally. Why is it not more logical 
for the owner of that hazardous building to 
provide the sprinklers, paying for them as he 
often can out of savings on insurance, than for 
the tax-payers to have to maintain larger fire 
departments and more costly water supplies 
simply because of such special hazards? 

Less than one-half of the fire department’s 
runs are to fires which involve any material 
loss, but the trivial fires necessitate the main- 
tenance of a fire department much larger than 
would otherwise be necessary, yet few cities 
have analyzed these trivial fires with a view 
to developing a technique for dealing with 
them. 

Many fire hazards are discovered and elimi- 
nated as a result of the inspection work by fire 
departments, but such inspection work would 
be more effective were it less hit-or-miss. In 
most cities fire inspection is done in a more 
or less routine manner. A study of the entire 
city would show that there are districts which 
almost never have fires, while others contain 
many hazards and have fires frequently. 
Should not the bad spots be given the most at- 
tention? 

The attitude of the citizens of a community 
is by far the most important factor in re- 
ducing fire losses. The difference in attitude 
largely explains the difference in fire records 
of American and European cities; we are not 
a habitually careful or thrifty nation. This 
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factor, although less tangible than the others, 
is not more difficult to analyze or measure than 
it is to analyze the potential market for a 
new product and predict its probable sale, 
something which is done regularly by busi- 
ness concerns. 

rhe effectiveness of safety work in indus- 
trial plants, which depends almost entirely in 
developing the right attitude on the part of 
the worker, demonstrates that the attitude 
toward fire or any other hazard can be influ- 
enced, whether it can be accurately measured 
or not. Fire Prevention Week and Clean-up 
Week campaigns, education in the schools, 
newspaper and radio publicity, are agencies 
which can be employed in developing a sense 
of responsibility in the individual toward fire 
matters. 


It is interesting to speculate on how much 
good could be done by our cities with the one 
billion dollars or more now spent on fires. For 
instance, three cities, Norfolk, Virginia, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and Erie, Pennsylvania 
have effected and maintained reductions of as 
much as 80 per cent of the level of their for- 
mer losses on a comparison covering a period 
of years long enough to eliminate the factor 
of luck. Many cities have done equally well. 
There is nothing mysterious about the achieve- 
ments of these cities. Each has made a con- 
scious effort to bring about the reductions. 

It is believed that from one-half to three- 
fourths of the total annual fire loss in the 
United States could be saved if a fair propor- 
tion of our municipalities will study their fire 
problems and attack them intelligently. 
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The Special Problem for This Issue— 


Control Over Municipal Purchasing 


In all of the cities reporting, the responsibility for purchasing is centralized in 
the city manager or in the purchasing agent appointed by the city manager. 
The school board usually has a separate purchasing department. Supervision 
and control over purchasing is exercised through consolidating departmental 
requirements, by taking advantage of favorable market conditions, through 
the use of standard specifications, by increasing competition, through check- 
ing budget estimates against price records, by charging purchases against 
monthly budget allowances, and through the use of the verbal agreement plan. 


Control Through Complete Records 
System 
By C. A. 


Town Manager, Norwood, Massachusetts 


BINGHAM 


From 1915 to 1929 the manager’s office han- 
died all the purchases for all departments in- 
cluding the schools. In 1929, however, when 
it was found that 58 per cent of the purchasing 
work in the manager's office was on school class- 
room supplies, this class of purchases was trans- 
ferred to the office of the superintendent of 
schools. The manager still approves invoices for 
payment for classroom supplies and his office 
buys all other materials and supplies used by 
the schools. 

Control over purchasing is exercised through 
a system of records. All forms are 5% 
inches and all are indexed numerically and 
alphabetically by tabs. Colored metal clips are 
used to orders or acknowledgments not 
received or invoices not checked. The first form 
in two parts is the requisition which must be 
submitted to the manager by the department 
heads who are asked to combine as many re- 
quirements as possible on one requisition in order 
to reduce the number of requisitions issued. The 
second form is maintained in the files of the 
department making the requisition for further 
checkup should they not receive a copy of the 
resulting order in due time, and also for their 
information on future requisitions. The card on 
which the data concerning requisitions is in- 
dexed contains sufficient columns and headings 
for all the information. The third 
form is a quotation form in duplicate, filled out 
as to requirements and mailed to prospective 
bidders by the purchasing department when suf- 
ficient time can be allowed. Otherwise, quota- 
tions are received over the telephone. The 
original quotation form is filed and the data 
transferred to a card index filed under the head- 
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show 


necessary 


ing of the material quoted upon. The card also 
contains the quotations of all dealers over a 
period of time thus furnishing valuable data on 
market fluctuations. The copy of the 
quotation is kept by the person or firm making 
the quotation. 


second 


The fifth form is the order. Before mailing 
this order, it is taken to the accountant or 
auditor and the special appropriation against 
which it was drawn is encumbered to the amount 
of the order and that money is reserved to meet 
the invoice when rendered. This of 
the only safe check against overdrafts. 


course is 

Should 
the invoice come in for a larger amount or if 
the discount results in a smaller amount, the 
proper account is adjusted. The second copy is 
signed by the vendor and immediately returned 
to the purchasing department as an acknowl- 
edgment giving the date when the goods will be 
delivered. The third copy is the form which 
goes to the superintendent of the requisitioning 
department immediately upon the placing of the 
order and gives him full information as to what 
materials to expect and who is to ship them; as 
well as when and by what kind of delivery. When 
the goods are received, they are checked by the 
department head and this form is signed as to 
receipt and returned immediately to the purchas- 
ing department. In exchange for this, the pur- 
chasing department sends the fourth copy of the 
order (which has been held in the purchasing 
department files as an unfilled order) back to the 
requisitioning department, with the date marked 
when their receipt 
amount and condition of shipment. 


as to received, and 

The depart- 
ment files its copy away for future use on fur- 
ther requisitions. The fifth copy of the order 
is filed by the accountant as information relative 
to the entry in the appropriation ledger. The 
sixth form is a standard invoice form on which 
invoices are made out in case a duplicate is not 
sent by the vendor or for any other reason an- 


was 
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other bill is required. Laboratory tests are made 
on all materials subject to testing. 

Although the cash discounts of $3,430 in 1930 
amounted to more than twice the salary of the 
purchase clerk, the greatest savings are obtained 
through competitive bidding and through receiv- 
ing special trade discounts. A careful check 
made several years ago showed that $15,290, or 
$1.27 per capita, was saved through securing 
special trade discounts. A comparative estimate 
for 1930 shows that centralized purchasing saved 
the city at least $20,000, and the estimated sav- 
ings for the last sixteen years total $200,000 on 
approximately four million dollars in 
passing through the manager’s office. 


invoices 





Purchasing Agent Attends Budget 
Hearings 
By R. M. Evans 


Purchasing Agent, Dubuque, Iowa 

The public library board does a small amount 
of purchasing and the school and park boards 
buy all of their own supplies and materials. All 
city purchasing except for the three boards men- 
tioned is handled by the secretary to the city 
manager. Supplies and small materials are or- 
dered by telephone after inquiring as to prices, 
quality, and time of delivery, if haste is re- 
quired. For materials costing over $100, specifi- 
cations are written and formal bids are received; 
for items of $5,000 or more, the city is required 
by law to advertise. All orders are issued in 
triplicate and an accumulative monthly payment 
list is maintained showing amounts paid to com- 
petitive firms. If possible, some business is given 
to all firms in the city which handle supplies 
needed by the various departments. 

Price 
agent’s 


records are kept in the purchasing 
for use in checking the budget 
estimates received from department heads. The 
purchasing agent always attends budget hearings 
to comment upon the reasonableness of depart- 
mental estimates if occasion should arise 


office 


Departmental Needs Estimated in 


Advance 
By C. B. Goopwin 
City Manager, San Jose, California 


The city manager is the purchasing agent but 
the schools and the public library issue purchase 
orders separately from the city. At the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year the head of each de- 
partment submits to the city manager an esti- 
mate of the supplies and materials needed dur- 
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ing the ensuing year. The city manager acting 
as purchasing agent can thus buy supplies in ad- 
vance and in larger quantities than would other- 
wise be the The supplies bought from 
time to time are credited to the revolving stores 
fund which was created several years ago through 
a special appropriation voted by the council. 
Supplies and materials are delivered to the sev- 
eral departments upon written requisition of the 
department head. The city manager keeps sam- 
ples of all materials and supplies, receives com- 
petitive bids, takes all trade and cash discounts 
that can be obtained, and if possible orders sup- 
plies when trade conditions are favorable. When 
an expenditure required for any purchase ex- 
ceeds $500, the purchasing agent advertises for 
sealed proposals and the contract is awarded by 
the council to the lowest responsible bidder. 


case. 


Purchasing Studies Result in Large 
Savings 
By Cyartes E. Lex, Jr 
Purchasing 


City Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio 


No departments, boards, or independent com- 
missions are authorized to purchase indepen- 
dently of the central city purchasing office if the 
money to be expended has become available by 
a city appropriation. The University of Cin- 
cinnati, insofar as its city appropriations are con- 
cerned, purchases through the central office but 
their independent or sundry trust funds are ex- 
pended by the University themselves, these funds 
not coming directly under the jurisdiction of the 
city manager. The city central purchasing office, 
however, does not buy for the schools, although 
during the past year the two buying powers have 
been co-ordinated so that in many instances each 
organization has benefited in purchases of like 
commodities and it is felt that this co-ordination 
may be continued to advantage. 
bination of 


A physical com- 
the two buying organizations un- 
doubtedly has possibilities but would depend up- 
on the rearrangement of certain local conditions 
and could best be accomplished if the combined 
office could be placed under one roof 

The purchasing agent is appointed by the city 
manager and under the present organization is a 
staff officer reporting directly to the manager but 
not necessarily at a regularly prescribed time. 
Purchases under $500 do not involve advertising 
or the placing of a contract and the purchasing 
agent acting under the authority of the city man- 
ager completes the purchase without a special 
approval for each transaction unless some ques- 
tion has been raised. Advertising is required in 
purchases of $500 and over, and a contract must 
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be placed. In this case, the purchasing agent 
recommends the successful bidder to the city 
manager as president of the board of control, and 
the contract is not placed until the board has 
given its approval. 

The commodity records showing prices and 
consumption are frequently consulted by depart- 
ments in the preparation of budget estimates, 
although as a rule and in the case of commodi- 
ties which departments purchase from year to 
year in quantity it is generally not necessary to 
refer to the records in the purchasing office. 

Under present arrangements the purchasing 
agent is not present at budget hearings to com- 
ment on departmental estimates but with the 
normal increase in activities and the necessity for 
closely checking departmental expenditures his 
presence would undoubtedly be of assistance to 
the council budget committee except, of course, 
where members of the committee may themselves 
be in a position to judge as to the reasonableness 
of the estimates submitted. 

Special study is being given to increasing com- 
petition in bidding, to making purchases when 
market conditions are most favorable, to the 
grouping of departmental requirements, and to 
buying under the agreement or contract plan 
for given periods of time. For instance, in the 
past year by increasing competition on manhole 
castings the city effected a saving of $2,000 as 
compared with the price formerly paid. During 
the past year about three hundred major items 
were studied from the standpoint of practical 
increases in quantity, purchase by means of 
standard specifications, and the use of the ver- 
bal agreement idea with the result that the city se- 
cured reductions in prices amounting to $28,624, 
as compared with 1929 prices. For example, 
when the purchasing agent learned of a price 
war on solid tires, he made a canvass of the needs 
of the city departments with the result that tires 
were purchased at a saving of 25 per cent as 
compared with former prices. With regard to 
specifications, the purchasing agent consults with 
many specialized agencies, with the federal gov- 
ernment, and with other municipalities. In the 
past year, 125 standard specifications were writ- 
ten and adopted by the purchasing department 
in addition to making many revisions in existing 
specifications. 

By purchasing under the verbal agreement 
plan it is estimated that savings were effected in 
1930 ranging from 2 to 15 per cent. The ver- 
bal agreement plan offers a flexible arrangement; 
for instance, in the case of indefinite require- 
ments, the “agreement” may be on the basis of 


prevailing list prices subject to quantity dis- 
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counts. For example stepladders were secured 
at a saving of 12 per cent on the basis of a year's 
supply, and paints (oil colors) were purchased 
at prices 10 per cent lower than previous prices 
The agreement plan secures the advantages of 
open competition, reduces the number of requests 
for prices, and maintains 
price arrangements. 

The total expenditures made through the 
purchasing agent's office in 1930 amounted to 
$3,472,000. The cost of operating the office was 
slightly less than one per cent of the total pur- 
chases. 


an orderly record of 


City Purchasing Agent Is Also 
Controller 
gy E. E. McApaAms 

City Manager, Waco, 
In this city, the schools, recreation depart- 
ment, water department, public library, and the 
Cameron Park trustees purchase their supplies 
and materials independently of the purchasing 
office. The city levies and collects the taxes for 
these separate bodies, but it has no control what- 
ever over the school board when it comes to 
spending school funds. The city purchasing 
agent, who is appointed by the city council on 
the recommendation of the city manager, re- 
ports each month to the manager. The pur- 
chasing agent is also city controller and as his 
office adjoins that of the manager there are fre- 
quent talks on purchasing problems. The pur- 
chasing agent uses the price and consumption 
records of the purchasing office in preparing 
budget estimates for supplies and material. He 
also assists in the preparation of the city’s bud- 

get and attends budget hearings. 


Texas 


Check Budget Estimates Against Price 
Records 
By Kart V. OGpEN 
Purchasing Agent, Lynchburg, Virginia 

The chief clerk to the city manager is the 
purchasing agent for all city departments except 
the school board. The purchasing agent has 
made special efforts to keep in close touch with 
market conditions with a view to lowering the 
unit costs and securing better delivery service. 
For instance, last year the city made a contract 
for a year’s supply of cement at thirty-two cents 
per barrel less than the market price. Orders 
are consolidated as much as possible and stand- 


ard specifications are used whenever practicable. 
The purchasing agent inspects delivered goods, 
and he is responsible for checking all purchases 
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against budget estimates before the purchase 
order is finally approved; the departments must 
not exceed their appropriations. Invoices are 
nearly always paid within the discount period, 
the discount amounting from 2 to 5 per cent of 
the cost price. The total operating cost of the 
purchasing office is slightly over 1 per cent of 
the total purchases handled. The purchasing 
agent consults with the city manager in the 
preparation of the budget, checking the budget 
estimates on material and supplies against the 
price and consumption records of the purchasing 
office. 


Purchases Charged Against Budget 
Allotments 


3y Hoiiis R. THomMPson 
City Manager, Berkeley, California 
Control over purchasing is exercised through 
daily and monthly reports submitted to the city 
manager by the budget officer who also is the 
purchasing agent. The system of controlling 
expenditures makes it possible to keep purchases 
within the budget. In fact, this year there will 
be a surplus owing to reduced costs of material 
purchased and careful buying. The purchasing 
system is closely related to budgetary control. 
After the appropriation ordinance has been 
adopted the city manager requests each depart- 
ment head to submit to him a program of spend- 
ing showing estimated monthly expenditures by 
objects. A conference between department heads 
and the city manager results in reaching a de- 
cision as to how much each department will 
need each month for every object in the depart- 
ment’s budget. The budget officer sets up these 
items in a visible index ledger. At the bottom of 
the sheet appears the total amount allowed for 
that particular item, while at the top, in the 
balance column, appears the monthly estimate 
of expenditures. All requisitions are checked 
against the balance for the current month and if 
the proposed purchase would result in exceeding 
the department head's estimate for the month 
for that object, he is consulted as to the necessity 
for the immediate purchase. If the requisition 
is allowed to go through the department head 
must see that the amount in excess of the budget 
allotment is made up during the next month. 
As the requisitions come to the budget officer, 
the estimated price of the article is entered in 
the debit column and the balance obtained. When 
the bill is received and it is found to be more 
or less than was estimated, an adjustment is 
made and a new balance entered. Every req- 
uisition is a definite charge against the depart- 
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ment’s appropriation before the purchase is 
made; so far as the department head is con- 
cerned the money is spent when he issues the 
requisition. This system not only makes possible 
a continuous up-to-the-minute control over pur- 
chases but also provides a constant audit of ex- 
penditures. The visible index ledger shows the 
balance for each item for the department from 
day to day. 

To complete the picture, an equally careful 
check is kept upon the income of the city which 
provides the city manager on the first of each 
month with a complete columnar statement of 
the income by sources for the past three years, 
the amount estimated to be received for the 
period, and the amount actually received. Thus 
at a glance the city manager is able to tell first, 
whether or not the departments are running 
properly within their budget allotments and 
second, whether or not the income of the city 
is being maintained as anticipated. 


One Department Handles All Stores 


By Henry TRAXLER 
City Manager, Janesville, Wisconsin 

Purchasing in the City of Janesville is han- 
died by the city manager who acts as purchasing 
agent. The duty of purchasing minor supplies 
(95 per cent of which are small hardware items 
and automobile repair parts) is delegated to 
the superintendent of streets. At one time the 
city purchased the coal for the board of edu- 
cation but the arrangement did not prove satis- 
factory. The board of education is a separate 
elective legislative unit aside from the city coun- 
cil, with all the powers to operate the schools 
independently. 

In the purchase of such items as oil, gasoline, 
cement, lumber, cleaning compounds, shovels, 
light bulbs, lanterns, and so forth, which are 
used by all departments, the purchase is made on 
specifications and paid for by the water depart- 
ment which maintains a store room. All items 
are checked out and charged to the proper de- 
partment or job upon receipt of a proper order 
to deliver. Other items such as fire hose and 
medical supplies are charged directly to the de- 
partment at the time of purchase. 

All records covering purchases are used in 
making up the budget for the year. No budget 
hearings are held as the council receives the 
proposed budget at one meeting and either acts 
on it then or postpones action to the next meet- 
ing. Interested citizens can appear and be heard 
if they so desire as the newspaper publishes the 
notice that the budget will be considered. 
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Notes on Council-Manager Progress 

Jersey City, New Jersey, with 316,715 inhabi- 
tants, will vote on October 6 on the adoption of 
the council-manager plan. Petitions bearing 24,833 
signatures were filed on September 14, asking 
for a change from the present commission form 
to the manager plan. Two smaller New Jersey 
cities, Hillside and Nutley, will also vote on the 
adoption of the manager plan early this fall 

Toledo, Ohio, with a population of 290,718, 
now operating under a mayor-council charter 
adopted in 1914, will vote in November upon the 
adoption of the council-manager plan. Two 
separate proposals are to be submitted: one 
plan provides for a council of twenty-one elected 
from wards, and the other provides for nine 
councilmen, five elected from districts and four 
at large. Three years ago Toledoans defeated 
a proposed manager charter by a majority of 
30,393 votes. 

Utica, New York, with a population of 101,740, 
will vote in November upon a proposal to adopt 
the manager plan. A similar proposal was de- 
feated in November, 1922. 

Bangor, Maine (28,749) and Brewer, Maine 
(6,329) on September 5 adopted council-manager 
charters which had been enacted by the state 
legislature earlier this year. Bangor voters will 
elect their first council of nine members on De- 
cember 7, while Brewer will elect 
men on December 21. 


five council- 

Six cities which had adopted the council-mana- 
ger plan in 1930 or earlier this year will elect 
their first councils in November, to take office 
early in January, 1932. These cities are: Bed- 
ford, Ohio; Covington, Lexington, and Newport, 
Kentucky; and Binghamton and New Rochelle, 
New York. 

The council-manager charter adopted by the 
voters of Ventura, California, in November, 
1930, and approved by the legislature this spring 
was declared invalid on September 1 by the state 
supreme court on the technical ground that the 
city had failed to advertise until the day fixed 
for the election that copies of the proposed char- 
ter could be obtained at the city clerk’s office 
Petitions are being circulated calling for the 
election in November of another board of free- 
holders who, it is reported, would submit the 
same charter to a vote of the people late this 
fall. If approved by the voters the new char- 


NOLTING 
ter can be ratified by the special session which 
probably will be called early in January 

The movement in Detroit to obtain an ad 
visory vote on October 6 on the adoption of the 
council-manager plan ended when petitions con 
taining 31,000 signatures were stolen. An ap 
peal to the city council by the Michigan Edu- 
cational League was decided adversely 
was learned that there insufficient 
which to choose nine charter commissioners and 
have their names put on the primary ballot. The 
movement to secure an advisory vote was not 
supported by the leading and 
organizations because they believed this would 
not be a good time to test out public sentiment 
on the manager plan. 


alter it 


was time i1n 


civic business 


Municipal Self-Insurance 


The first publication under the City Manager’s 
Annual Award, Municipal 
Workmen’s Compensation, by F. R. Buechner 
city manager of Gladstone, Michigan, has just 
come from the press 
Press). This book 
of “studies in municipal management” directed 
by the International City Managers’ Association 
The City Manager’s Annual Award, a traveling 
fellowship for city managers financed through a 
special grant from The Spelman Fund of New 
York, was established in 1930 by the Association 
upon the 
mittee of 


Self-Insurance of 


(University of Chicago 


is also the first of a series 


recommendation of its research 
which Louis chairman 
It was established to further the development 
of the practice of municipal management by en 
abling two city managers each year, upon leave 
of absence from their cities 


com- 


Brownlow is 


to undertake a field 
study of some phase of municipal government 

During the past two years, according to Mr 
Buechner, the liberalization of 
the attention of more than twenty state legisla- 
tures resulting in most 
minimum or maximum payments, in 
the maximum amount in death cases and the 
number of weeks for specified injuries, or in 
more liberal allowance in the case of medical ot 
surgical aid or burial expenses 
benefits has 


benefits received 


cases in increasing the 


increasing 


This tendency to 


increase been followed by an in 


crease in insurance costs. which of 


premiunr 
course affect public as well 


with the that 


is private employers 


result many cities which carry 
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their compensation insurance with the carriers 
their compensation costs with 
losses to determine whether they might not effect 
through self-insurance. Mr. Buechner 
made detailed case studies of the insurance expe- 
rience of eight small and medium-sized cities in 
Michigan and Virginia. He discovered that the 
average ratio of losses to premiums paid (as- 
suming that the five self-insured cities had paid 
premiums) over a period of ten years was 41.4 
per cent, while the normal loss ratio from the 
carriers’ standpoint should be about 60 per cent. 
The five cities carrying their own insurance saved 
$105,000 in premiums which would have been 
paid to carriers 

It is pointed out that municipal self-insurance 
of compensation liability is advisable under cer- 
tain fundamental conditions: (1) a satisfactory 
basis for the 


are comparing 


a saving 


ipplication of the law of averages, 
the total premiums should amount to $1,000 or 
more; (2) an adequate reserve fund created in 
advance as a safeguard, during the transition pe- 
riod, against the possibility of a serious loss and 
a strain on the budget; (3) 
established reserve fund maintained 
matter of good cost accounting, 
contributions to the fund to be equal to the pre- 
miums that would have been paid to the carriers; 
(4) the admini 


in order to avoid 
a properly 


continually as 


stration of a reserve fund to be 
the responsibility of a single official; and (5) the 
development of a new attitude toward accident 
prevention and definite steps taken to reduce the 
number of accidents. Few accidents are actually 
due to the inherent hazard of the employment— 
they are due more to failure to take ordinary 
This book should be of practical 
value to city managers and mayors who are in- 


vestigating the possibility of municipal self-in- 


precautions 


surance 


Municipal Government Gets a Break 


It is a rare occurrence indeed that a popular 
magazine with a large circulation should devote 


in entire issue to municipal government. But 
this is just what the Survey Associates have 
done in the October number of the Survey 


Grap) which contains a group of excellent 
irticles by well-known authorities in the field 
of local government “Is City Government 
Breaking Down?” is the title of an article by 


Thomas H Reed 


cinnati 


Henry Bentley tells how Cin- 
unite to fight 
Leonard D 
VW ho Are 
Norton 
cal 


field ot 


citizens for good govern- 
White answers the question 
These City Managers’; William J. 
appraises governmental activities in the 


ment, 


welfare: Luther Gulick writes on 
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“Why Municipal Research?’’; Louis Brownlow 
points out that the profession of public admini- 
strator has been created and that professional 
standards in public work are being elevated; 
H. W. Dodds contributes an article, “City Gov- 
ernment Grows Up’; Howard P. Jones discusses 
the rural municipalities of tomorrow; and Paul 
R. Leach writes on “The Strong Mayor vs. City 
Manager.” This special number of the Survey 
Graphic gives a broad view of the trends in 
local government and should be of interest to all 
public administrators. 


The Public Welfare Official’s Task in 


Unemployment Relief 


The American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials, an organization established in 1930 to 
promote and maintain effective standards of pub- 
lic welfare work, has accepted the invitation of 
the President’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief to assist in developing programs through 
state welfare departments for the organization 
and administration of resources throughout their 
states, particularly in the less populous communi- 
ties, for the purpose of relieving distress and de- 
veloping adequate methods in the administration 
of relief. The need this coming winter may be 
greater than ever because of the exhaustion of 
individual resources in the families of the unem- 
ployed. Available evidence indicates that last 
year approximately three-fourths of the reported 
expenditures for family relief were made by pub- 
lic agencies. Although relief must come first be- 
cause of the urgency of the situation, extensive 
plans should be made and carried out for the re- 
habilitation and re-training of those who are un- 
able to find employment in the work to which 
they have been accustomed. 

American tradition has always placed the ma- 
jor responsibility for the relief of distress upon 
the local community; the Association believes 
this responsibility should be maintained. There 
are some communities, however, where financial 
conditions are so acute that it may be impossible 
to provide sufficient funds. They present in this 
field the same general conditions which have 
made state equalization funds for education nec- 
essary in many states. To determine where these 
communities are and the extent of the need is 
the primary responsibility of the states. Fortu- 
nately most states have state departments of 
public welfare or public charities whose aid can 
be enlisted in determining the extent of need and 
the adequacy of local resources. Through the 
newly appointed executive director of the Amer 


ican Association of Public Welfare Officials, Frank 
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Bane, and a field staff, the plan of the Associa- 
tion is to secure information which will provide 
a national survey of the approximate amount of 
the unemployment relief needs and the resources 
required for meeting them. 

Among the fundamental principles which the 
Association believes should govern the organiza- 
tion and the administration of public relief are: 

(1) Co-ordinated community planning for 
meeting relief needs, participated in by both 
public and private agencies. 

(2) Provision of work instead of relief where- 
ever possible. 

(3) Investigation of needs and resources of 
each applicant as a basis for determining the 
amount of relief and other services needed. 

(4) Re-education or retraining of those who 
are unable to find employment in the work to 
which they have been accustomed. 

(5) Initiation of and assistance in the devel- 
opment of local programs of unemployment re- 
lief by the state welfare departments.—WILLIAM 
J. Euis, president, American Association of Pub- 
lic Welfare Officials. 


What Shall be Done About Rural 


Government? 


Rural government was the theme of the Four- 
teenth Annual Country Life Conference which 
was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
August 17 to 20. At this conference no forum 
was better attended nor called forth better re- 
sponse than the one on county organization and 
management. Dean Robert H. Tucker, chair- 
man of the Virginia Commission on County Gov- 
ernment, presided. 

At the first session Professor Paul W. Wager 
of the University of North Carolina maintained 
that local self-government not only can be but 
must be preserved because it is the very corner- 
stone of republican government. He suggested 
that one of the means by which local self-gov- 
ernment can be preserved and rejuvenated is to 
reduce the number of political units and recon- 
struct those which are retained so that they will 
conform with natural economic units. Specifically 
he recommended the abolition of the township 
everywhere outside of New England, and in some 
places, particularly in the South, the consolida- 
tion of counties. Another essential need, he main 
tained, was to make the objectives of government 
more constructive, the processes more visible, and 
the avenues of control more direct 

At the same session Howard P. Jones of the 
National Municipal League indicated some of the 
changes that should be made in our local units of 
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government. He declared that the logical first 
step to be taken in the solution of the county 
problem is the centralization of administrative 
responsibility, that is, the centering of respon- 
sibility upon a single executive. The manager 
plan, he said, seemed as well adapted for county 
government as for city government, though so 
far adequate experience is lacking to demonstrate 
its effectiveness. Moreover, he held that 
tralized purchasing and sound budgetary pro- 
cedure are fundamental improvements needed in 
county government. 

At the second session Professor Harley L. Lutz 
of Princeton University named some of the fac- 
tors and conditions which contribute to the high 
cost of local government. He emphasized four: 
(1) maladministration; (2) defective local gov- 
ernmental lack of effective 
means of expenditure planning and control; (4) 
an exaggeration of the home rule doctrine. 

Professor Lutz was followed by T. Coleman 
Andrews, auditor of public accounts, State of 
Virginia, who explained how a uniform system 
of accounting is being developed in Virginia 
counties. 

The last speaker, Wylie Kilpatrick of the New 
Jersey League of Municipalities, reviewed and in- 
terpreted the current experiments in county man- 
agement. He maintained that in administrative 
principles county management rests upon unifica- 
tion of like processes, technical direction of func- 
tions, co-ordination of related functions, co-opera- 
tion of associated units, integration of processes 
across departmental and territorial boundaries, 
and participation by those affected by public 
decisions —Paut W. Wacer, University of North 
Carolina. 


cen- 


organization; (3) 


Cleveland’s Manager Charter 
Challenged Again 

On three different occasions the citizens of 
Cleveland have voted to retain the council-man- 
ager charter and now the foes of the manager 
plan, hoping to gain an advantage for their cause 
by reason of the present political and economic 
unrest, have come forward with another charter 
amendment which will be voted on at the No- 
vember election. This most recent proposal like 
its predecessors, would abandon the present man- 
ager plan and substitute a ward council and elec- 
mayor. The proposed document 
most of the serious defects of former proposals 
Though 
the sponsors of the amendment profess a desire 
to “put the government back into the hands of 
the people,” yet the amendment itself would es- 


tive contains 


in addition to other unsound provisions 
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tablish a political dictator in the mayor and pave 
the way for return to the waste and ineffi- 
ciency of previous mayor-council administra- 
tions 

The cause of the charter amenders seems to 
have lost much of the momentum which was evi- 
dent a few weeks back. But regardless of the 
outcome, the margin of victory will undoubtedly 
be narrow as indicated by the following tabula- 
tion of the vote in the previous efforts to abolish 
the manager charter 











For Against Majority 
Year \mendment Amendment Against 
November, 1927 73,732 80,148 6,416 
April, 1928 40,890 44,122 3,232 
Aceust. 1' 16 980 


50,157 3,177 


At this writing (September 21) it seems very 
likely that a committee similar to the Progressive 
Governmen organized in the last 
charter fight will again be formed to conduct a 
campaign for the retention of the manager plan. 
The Democratic organization which actively sup- 
ported the Progressive Government Committee 
before is now reported as having unofficially 
sponsored the circulation of the petitions seeking 
a vote on the present proposed amendment, while 
on the other hand, it is rumored that the Repub- 
lican organization will definitely oppose the 
amendment 


Committee 


An interesting situation in this connection is 
developing since the announcement of Cleveland's 
first city manager, William R. Hopkins, that he 
would be an independent candidate for city coun- 
cil. Hopkins in his formal statement declared 
that he was completely in favor of the manager 
plan and felt that it should be retained. The 
theme of Mr. Hopkins’ campaign is to “rid the 
city hall of the boss,” referring of course to the 
Republican chairman, Maurice Maschke, 
who is openly credited with the selection of Hop- 
kins as manager and then later, in January 1930, 
the one who was responsible for his removal 
This will, undoubtedly, tend to make the man- 
issue in the fall 


county 


iger plan an important coun- 


cilm 
The Citizens 


supporter of the 


inic campaign 


League, staunch and consistent 
lready issued two bulletins frankly pointing out 
1 numerous defects of the proposed amendment 
and urging its defeat these defects 
grounds that “the city manager plan 
has clearly proved its superiority over the mayor- 
council plan of government.’”’—SHERWoop L 
Reever, The Citizens League of Cleveland 


because of 
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Gleaned from Recent Municipal Reports 


Apert Lea, MINNESOTA—A new accounting 
system was installed; the health department reor- 
ganized and placed on a full-time basis; and a 
children’s room opened in the library. C. C. Lud- 
wig is city manager. 

ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA—The fire loss of only 
$780 or less than 12 cents per capita in 1930 was 
the lowest in the state and probably the lowest in 
the United States; the utility department erected 
a service building; and the city engineering 
forces saved $8,169 by handling all work on pav- 
ing and sewers. L. A. Goines is city manager. 

ATCHISON, KANsAS—During the ten years since 
the adoption of council-manager government the 
bonded indebtedness has been reduced from 
$1,260,000 to about $250,000, while the city tax 
rate has been reduced from 20 mills to 14 mills 
A. W. Seng is city manager. 

AUBURN, Matne—Communicable diseases de- 
creased 44 per cent as compared with 1929; and 
the number of arrests decreased while the number 
of convictions increased. F. W. Ford, Jr 
manager 

Austin, Texas—During the first four and one- 
half years of council-manager government, in- 
stalled centralized accounting system which makes 
available a daily record of 


is city 


receipts, disburse- 
ments, and comparisons with budget appropria- 
tions; established police and fire schools; and 
placed municipal employment on the merit basis. 
Adam R. Johnson is city manager. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA— Kept tax rate at 
$1.59, the same as in two previous years; organ- 
ized a city employment committee; merged park 
and recreation departments; and made an operat- 
ing profit in the garbage department of $37,987 
Hollis R. Thompson is city manager 

CINCINNATI, On10—Installed a new billing sys- 
tem and accounting system in the water depart- 
ment which will save the city about $60,000 a 
year; sustained lowest fire losses in history of fire 
department; made a survey of waste collection 
and disposal, and constructed a 300-ton incin- 
erator; closed the year with a balance of $6,649.- 
973 in the treasury. 

East CLEVELAND, OH10—Equipped patrol cars 
with radio, improved traffic signals, and reported 
the lowest number of contagious diseases in ten 
years. Charles A. Carran is city manager 

Fort FAIRFIELD, Matne—Installed new ac- 
counting system, and improved the fire equipment 
F. D. Farnsworth is town manager 

Fort WortH, Texas—Inaugurated new pen- 
sion system for firemen and policemen; reduced 
water rates 20 per cent; saved the city $2,175 a 
month by purchasing gasoline in carload lots; 
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reduced fire losses $600,000 as compared with 
1929 losses. O. E. Carr was city manager 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN—Retired $86,000 or 63 
per cent of the total city debt; kept tax rate at 
$2.90 per $100 valuation, which has been the 
same rate for four years, and completed an areal 
survey of the entire city. William E. O’Brien is 
city manager. 

LYNCHBURG, VirGINIA—Completed municipal 
airport and erected central fire station. R. W. B. 
Hart is city manager. 

OrEGON City, OrEGoN—Reduced indebtedness 
$25,000; constructed a hose truck and a com- 
bination pumper using old cars. J. L. Franzen is 
city manager. 

RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN—Saved 15 per cent 
in street lighting by getting rate reduced, and 
built six concrete incinerators in the business 
district. T. M. Wardwell is city manager. 

WIcHITA, KANsAS—Began work on $700,000 
central sewage disposal plant, initiated work on 
street subway under railroad, and completed two 
new fire stations. Bert C. Wells is city manager 

Wickersham Commission Reports on 

Police Failure 

The principal causes of the defects in police 
administration, according to a recent report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement (Report on Police, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 30 cents) are: 
(1) the insecure, short tenure of service of the 
executive head of the police force; (2) the lack 
of competent, honest patrolmen and subordinate 
officers; (3) the lack of efficient communication 
systems; (4) the alliance between criminals and 
corrupt politicians which often controls the police 
force; and (5) the large number of duties assigned 
each officer and patrolman. 

The Commission used only ten pages of the 
report to state their general findings; the remain- 
ing 130 pages are contributed by August Vollmer, 
chief of police, Berkeley, California, and his as 
sistants, David G. Monroe and Earle W. Garrett 
both of the University of Chicago. In two chap- 
ters on the “police executive’? Chief Vollmer dis 
cusses the factors that should determine the 
qualifications of a police chief; it is pointed out 
that the chief cause of “police failure” lies in the 
insecure, short terms of the police chief. Data 
secured from 575 cities of over 10,000 popula 
tion show that the average term of police chiefs 
in those cities from 1908 to 1928 was a fraction 
over two years in cities of over 500,000 popula 
tion and slightly over four years in cities of less 
than 300,000. Other sections of the report deal 
with the selection and training of police, com 
munication and equipment, records, crime preven- 
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tion, and police service and the state. 

While the commission made no recommenda- 
tions of its own, it appended to its report ten 
conclusions in Chief Vollmer’s separate study and 
commended them to cities throughout the coun- 
try, as follows: 

(1) The corrupting influence of politics should 
be removed from the police organization 

(2) The head of the department should be se 
lected at large for competence, a leader, prefer 
ably a man of considerable police experience and 
removable from office only after preferment of 
charges and a public hearing 

(3) Patrolmen should be able to rate a “B” on 
the “ Alpha test,” be able-bodied and of good char 
acter, weigh 150 pounds, measure 5 feet 9 inches 
tall, and be between 21 and 31 years of age. These 
requirements may be disregarded by the chief for 
good and sufficient reasons 

(4) Salaries should permit decent living stand 
ards, housing should be adequate, eight hours of 
work, one day off weekly, annual vacation, fair 
sick leave with pay, just accident and death bene 
fits when in performance of duty, reasonable pen 
sion provisions, on an actuarial basis 
(5) Adequate training for recruits, officers, and 
those already on the roll is imperative. 

(6) The communication system should provide 
for call boxes, telephones, recall systems and (in 
appropriate circumstances) teletype and radio 

(7) Records should be complete, adequate, but 
as simple as possible. They should be used to 
secure administrative control of investigations and 
of department units in the interest of efficiency 

(8) A crime-prevention unit should be estab 
lished if circumstances warrant this action and 
qualified women police should be engaged to 
handle juvenile delinquents’ and women’s cases 

(9) State police forces should be established in 
states where rural protection of this character is 
required. 

(10) State bureaus of criminal investigation and 
information should be established in every stat 

Every public administrator and police execu- 
tive should secure a copy of this report as well as 
two other recent reports of the Wickersham Com- 
mission, one entitled, “Cost of Crime,” and the 
other, “Causes of Crime.”—C. M. Osporn, village 
manager, Wilmette, Illinois 


Recent City Manager Appointments 

C. E. DovcGtas, who has served as city manager 
of Lawton, Oklahoma, Newport News, Virginia, 
ind Dubuque, Iowa, was appointed city manager 
of Glendale, California, on September 17 to suc 
ceed J. W. Charleville who resigned September 1 
to become city manager of Pasadena. During the 
past year Mr. Douglas has assisted Griffenhagen 
& Associates in making a survey of the municipal 


activities in Long Beach 

R. R. DuGcer held positions with several banks 
and private organizations from 1911 until Febru 
ary, 1931, when he became clerk and bookkeeper 
for the City of Fort Meade, Florida. On July 1 
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he took office as city manager of that city, to 
succeed E F. Mitchell 

CHARLES LARSEN was appointed city manager 
of Lakeland, Florida, on September 1, to succeed 
J. F. Council 
1028. Mr. Larsen had been superintendent of 
the municipal water and light plant for ten years 
prior to his appointment as city manager 

CuHarRLEs W. TEN EICK was re-appointed city 
manager of Hollywood, Florida, on September 9 
He was first appointed city manager in August, 
1930, and resigned on August 6 of this year. Dur- 
ing the four years prior to 1930, Mr. Ten Eick 
served successively as 


who had been city manager since 


engineer 
and assistant city manager 


assistant city 
water superintendent 
of Hollywood, Florida 


New Associate Member of 
The International City Manager's 
Association 

E. M. WILLIAMS, who became city manager of 
Coral Gables, Florida, on July 1, did clerical work 
for the City of Atlanta, Georgia, 1902-10; was 
engaged in sales and organization work for private 
companies 1910-25; and in business for himself 
from 1925 to the date of his appointment as city 
manager 








S. Patent Office 


Gives Full Efficiency 
in any Climate 


The shield operating nut and the location of 
the stuffing box prevent water or moisture 
from seeping down or up into the operating 
thread or revolving nut. Thus, no ice or rust 
can form in these vital parts to interfere 
with easy opening and closing in zero 
weather or torrid heat. 


Reg. | 





A broken MATHEWS can be replaced ina 
few minutes without digging or breaking 
the pavement. The compression type main 
valve prevents leakage or flooding when 
the hydrant is broken. 


Write for the new MATHEWS 
MODERNIZED HYDRANT Booklet 


R.D. WOOD & CO. 
In business continuously since 1803 
400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
CAST IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS 
SAND SPUN (centrifugally cast) and PIT CAST 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) GATE VALVES 
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| Rensselaer “Corey” 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrants 
as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy- 
drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand- 
ard specifications of the 
American Water Works 


Association. 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 
—_— 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 
General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 


Branches 


NEW YORK Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH Oliver Building 
CHICAGO Monadnock Block 
LOUISVILLE Starks Building 
SEATTLI 


Arctic Building 

Sharon Building 

Subway Terminal Bldg. 
Charles L. Brown, 

Northboro, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ENGLAND 
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Buttalo-Springfield 


ROLLERS 





How well those responsible for the de- 
sign and fabrication of Buffalo-Spring- 
field Rollers have wrought is evidenced 
by the fact that there are more Buffalo- 
Springfields on the roads and streets of 
America, both on maintenance and new 
construction, than all other builders of 


such equipment can account for. 


Built in a wide range of weights and 
sizes, both steam and motor driven. 


Iilustrated literature upon request. 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., Springfield, Ohio 








WATEROU/ 





SOUND DESIGN 


Standard practice is 
followed in making the 
Watrous Rotary Pump— 
works as easily for the 
AVERAGE operator as for 
the EXPERT. Ask also 
about the dependable 
Waterous Fire Hydrant. 


Onarzous, 


Agents in Principal Cities 


WATEROUS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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ALWAYS 
IN 
DEMAND 





A Sewer Cleaner is a necessity in every city 
and town with a sewer system. The OK Cham- 
‘neon Cleaner is making a wonderful record; 
vundreds of cities in 37 states are now using it. 
They are sold on their merits. A six days free 
trial is offered any city desiring to purchase a 
machine. 


They get all the sediment including tree roots 
out of your sewer in jig time. It will save its 
cost many times over in the course of a few 
years. Our first machines are out since 1916 
and still going. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 
333 Sheffield Avenue. HAMMOND, IND. 
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